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THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL CENTERS 



J. RUSSELL SMITH 
University of Pennsylvania 

Cities and trade are continually exerting reflex influence, the one 
upon the other, and to understand the large commercial movements, 
we must understand the economic functions and origins of the city. 

The origin of the town goes back into the early history of the 
human race, to the days of the first permanent settlements and the 
first regular trade. The present day metropolis is but a town grown 
large, and the growth is a result of its trade and the same laws 
govern it and the same forces push it from its village beginning to 
its metropolitan ending. 

The beginning of commerce is a trade or barter between two 
individuals. Each has a surplus of a particular article and they 
find mutual advantage in the exchange of the surplus. The most 
complex phases of present day commerce are but the outgrowths of 
this simple exchange of goods, complicated by the numberless wants 
of man, the variety in natural resources, the world-wide distribution 
of industry, and the myriad complexities of invention and manu- 
facture. 

The rise from barter to money and the expansion of trade to 
international proportions have produced many institutions. First 
and most fundamental among these is the trade center or distribut- 
ing center. In primitive barter man develops so many wants that 
it becomes inconvenient to meet individually the various people with 
whom he wishes to trade, and some common meeting place is the 
result. Many previously disconnected individuals now have a 
place for common activity, some of them a place for common resi- 
dence, and a market place, or fair, a village or town comes slowly 
into being. It is interesting to note, in this connection, that in many 
European cities this primeval plot of ground where • the trading 
took place continues to this day as a market square, as in Antwerp, 
Brussels and many other cities now grown great. It is also to be 
found in many a small country town. The normal trading town is, 
therefore, manifestly and most naturally located in some spot easy 
of access, some spot with a natural superiority of access usually due 
to geographic causes. If these conditions of superiority of access 
are sufficiently far-reaching the settlement around this market place 
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becomes a city with international trade, for the market village and 
the metropolis are alike the products of economic forces that differ 
only in scope, not in kind. 

In examining into the causes for the growth of commercial 
centers, one should note the distinction between industrial and com- 
mercial causes, between industrial and commercial cities. Examina- 
tion shows that most cities have both commerce and industry in 
some degree. As a commercial city increases in population some 
local industries usually spring up. And similarly the growth of a 
manufacturing city usually develops some commercial activity. The 
mere numbers of people inevitably produce at least a certain mini- 
mum of trade and manufacture. But in the main, the city exists 
because it is either a commercial or an industrial center, the one 
activity being only secondary or tributary to the main one. In most 
cases it is easy to characterise the world's leading cities as belonging 
to one or the other of these classes. For example, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Birmingham, England, and Lyons, France, will be classed at once as 
industrial cities. New York, Liverpool, Hamburg, and Hong Kong 
will be classed as commercial cities. The purest examples of com- 
mercial cities are to be met within the unhealthy seaports of the 
torrid zone where the conditions of life are so bad that only the most 
compelling of operations are there performed. Such a city is Santos, 
Brazil, or Puerto Cabello, or La Guayra, Venezuela. Here are 
centered the strictly port or commercial activities that must be by 
the water edge while in the much larger cities of Sao Paulo, on the 
wholesome plateau near Santos, and Caracas similarly situated near 
the Venezuelan ports, the manufacturing and residential functions 
are centered. 

In other cities the commercial and manufacturing influences be- 
come difficult or even impossible of accurate discernment because 
political reasons have interfered with, or been added to the work- 
ings of economic forces. Where several cities have approximately 
equal natural advantages, the selection of one of them for a national, 
state or county capital will be the deciding factor that raises it far 
above its rivals. This force has made Paris and Berlin the great 
cities that they are, and the City of Washington, in a location fixed 
by statute and having neither manufactures or commerce, exists 
because it is the place of residence for the thousands employed in the 
administration of the Federal Government of a rapidly growing 
nation. 

The commercial city or distributing center, its causes, and some 
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of the influences affecting it will be considered here. The industrial 
center and the political center will only receive attention as they 
bear upon commercial questions. At the present time, students, 
publicists, and lawmakers are devoting much attention to commerce. 
It is necessary that there should be a clear understanding of the way 
in which commerce, and particularly international commerce, is 
carried on and why it is carried on in certain cities. Without such 
an understanding, legislation in favor of commerce must sometimes 
miss its goal and expenditures for the promotion of trade must 
sometimes be made without results. 

Some advantage- in transportation is the most fundamental and 
most important of the causes determining the location of a distribut- 
ing center. It may almost be said to be the only cause for the for- 
mation of such centers. For some reason, a particular place is 
more conveniently and cheaply reached by many people than any 
surrounding point and, as a result, they naturally exchange com- 
modities there. The country store is located at the crossing of 
roads. There also is the village. ' In a mountain country the 
market town is at the junction of two, or, still better, of three val- 
leys. Another favorite location is the end of a mountain pass or 
gap that is a thoroughfare between two valleys. If rivers are 
difficult to cross, a settlement will spring up at the safest ferries or 
fords. In a level plain, a town will be near its center, and a focus 
of roads or railroads in such a plain, fertile and populous, will 
almost surely make a city. Any one who is familiar with the geog- 
raphy of a country district can see examples illustrating any or all 
of these. The head of navigation on a river is a location far more 
commanding than any of those already mentioned. Here all the 
trade that goes by the river must be changed from one method of 
conveyance to another. Here goods are collected from the sur- 
rounding country for shipment by water. Here the people, who 
bring the goods, buy their supplies. Here also must be merchants, 
forwarding agents, and the repairers of wagons and ships. A town 
or even a city arises. It is interesting to note that towns of this 
class were relatively much more important in 1800 than in 1900. In 
the first-named year a river offered a much greater relative ad- 
vantage for cheap transportation. Without water transport but few 
localities could support populous settlements. The alternative was 
the creaking and heavy wagon miring in the mud. The cost of 
carrying goods by wagon was so great that in a short distance it 
equalled the value o"f the goods and set a narrow limit to the terri- 
tories that could engage in commerce. A navigable river gave its 
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valley an outlet to the sea, and the river port was a close rival in 
importance to the seaport. In 1900 the railroad carried most of the 
freight which 100 years before depended upon the river. As a re- 
sult, many places of leading importance in 1800 had in 1900 become 
insignificant towns. The new means of transportation, namely, the 
railroad, have built up prosperous cities where under the old con- 
ditions cities were impossible. Examples of this shrunken import- 
ance may be found in abundance in the basin of the Chesapeake. 
With its many estuaries there were numerous ports of nearly equal 
size in 1800, when George Washington's Alexandria was an import- 
ant and prosperous place. But Baltimore has long been the seaport 
of the Chesapeake, and Alexandria would not now make a good 
ward in the rival that serves her by rail with many sea-borne 
products. 

The loss of the river port has been the gain of the sea port. 
The railroad train has rushed past the river port to the giant ocean 
steamer that cannot reach it. The most commanding location is 
the safe harbor which is, or may become, the natural outlet for a 
rich and populous territory. It has in greater degree and in greater 
extent the advantage that is to be found in the location of all the 
smaller distributing centers that have been cited above. It is a 
convenient place for the breaking of cargo. It is the extreme point 
that can be reached by the most favorable means of transportation 
and one where operations must begin on a smaller scale and by a 
more expensive method. Here the ocean steamer discharges its 
freight which is taken forward to its destination by smaller and 
more expensive carrying agents — the coasting vessel, the river boat, 
the railroad, and to some extent the wagon, and in some countries, 
even the pack train. The great sea port exists because it is a 
place for the breaking of cargo by ships, just as the country store 
exists because the wagon loads of miscellaneous supplies must there 
be divided up into numerous small packages for the individual 
consumer. 

Sea ports are the focusing points of the commerce of both land 
and sea. Nearly all land commerce and land routes go to and fro 
between ports and interior points. All ocean commerce is a move- 
ment of ships and goods from port to port. What is a port, what 
makes a port? Any place where ships can unload, in safety, their 
goods upon the land may become a port, but such places actually 
do become ports because of their location with relation to adjacent, 
accessible seats of human enterprise. They rarely become ports 
because of any production within the port itself. The activity of 
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the port begins primarily because it has particular advantages of 
access to populous regions and also suitable access to the sea over 
which the commerce of the regions is to go. 

It must be a point as far inland as possible so that the importer 
and exporter may have the largest advantage of the cheaper freights 
possible on large ships. Therefore the greater ports are at the 
heads of bays and gulfs rather than on peninsulas and headlands. 
The rugged west coast of Great Britain offers many bays and 
harbors for the shelter of shipping, but none of the small ports on 
projecting Cornwall can displace Bristol as the leading harbor of 
the southwest of England, for Bristol is far inland at the head of a 
bay. In the same way Liverpool, the great port of the west, has 
grown upon the indented coast of Lancashire, and not on some of 
the equally safe bays of the projecting coast of Wales. Similarly, 
Boston and New York are on bays that indent the main land, not 
on those near the end of Cape Cod or Long Island. 

Besides easy access from the sea, the great seaport, the interna- 
tional trade center, must have easy access to the land and to the 
centers of population that it serves. This access is best supplied by 
a navigable river where there is also easy land communication over 
a level valley, besides the water transportation on the river itself, 
and on the canals that can be built most easily along water courses. 
Nearly all important seaports are at, or near, the mouths of rivers, 
navigable or otherwise, and in regions having navigable rivers the 
largest cities are in locations having the best communication with 
the interior. New Orleans, on the lower Mississippi, has been, from 
its settlement, the unrivalled metropolis of the coasts of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore were the rivals of 
New York till the opening of the Erie Canal made the Hudson the. 
outlet for the Great Lakes and of enormous territory in the center 
of the continent. With this advantage New York has gained a 
foreign trade exceeding that of all the other Atlantic ports com- 
bined. If the break in the Appalachians had been at the navigable 
head of the Delaware, the Susquehanna, or the James, the location 
of our great commercial metropolis would surely have been differ- 
ent. The improvement of the railway and the cheapening of rates 
have caused the Erie Canal to carry a declining proportion of New 
York commerce, but the level country through which the canal 
passes is also the most favorable for the building and operation of 
railroads. As in America, so in other continents the navigable 
river has dominated the growth of seaports. It is not by accident 
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that London and Liverpool are upon the Thames and the Mersey 
with their canal connections with the interior. Hamburg has out- 
stripped Bremen because the Elbe is navigable beyond the Austrian 
boundary, while the Weser gives Bremen but inferior communica- 
tion with the "hinterland." The Nile has made Alexandria: the 
Ganges, Calcutta: the Yangtse Kiang, Shanghai; and Hong Kong, 
the island distributer for South China, lies directly at the mouth of 
the West River, the great highway of the southern provinces. 

Some ports have a twofold commerce. Besides commanding the 
regions lying inland they are able to distribute, by sea, foreign goods 
to other ports or even to the ports of foreign countries. This is an 
important element in the growth of many cities, but a greater im- 
petus in the development of seaports of the first magnitude comes 
from a large producing and consuming inland region that must use 
these cities as an outlet and inlet. 

Being the distributing and supply point for such a region, the 
port has an excellent supply of raw materials, and becomes a favor- 
able location for the establishment of manufactures. This is especi- 
ally true of those industries requiring imported raw materials. To 
industrial development along this line is due a large share of the 
growth of all the larger seaports of the world. In addition to and 
distinct from this incoming and outgoing trade of the dependent and 
industrial districts, is the commerce of the second kind, the dis- 
tribution of foreign goods to other foreign countries. Thus London 
and Liverpool, in the past, had a large commerce in articles that did 
not originate in England and were not intended for consumption in 
England. London was the largest distributer of foreign goods. The 
London merchant was a middleman in international commerce. 
Consequently, England gained in riches from this source, but the 
chief reason for the growth and prosperity of London was not her 
foreign distributing trade, but the commerce that came to her as 
the local center of a great industrial population and the commercial 
capital of the country where the most highly developed manufactures 
in the world fostered the largest import and export trade. The 
chief basis of a city's trade under modern commercial conditions is 
to be found in the industrial districts of which that city is the im- 
mediate distributer, and not in the business that comes to a city as 
a' commercial intermediary. This intermediary, or distributing trade, 
national or international, is the second step in the development of a 
city. The first step is the establishment of many lines of transpor- 
tation giving connection with the various countries engaging in 
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international trade. These are only built up and in the main sup- 
ported by local demand and local production. 

In the diagram let C represent a commercial city that succeeded in 
establishing direct connections with the scattered cities H, O, R, 
& T, and L, A, N, & G, because the industrial districts around C 
could in part at least consume the exports and supply the imports 
of these outlying regions. Once these lines of transit were in opera- 
tion, it was found that the consumers of G wanted small quantities 
of the goods produced in T, A, or R, and that the people of T, A, 
and H wanted the products of G. This trade was small, and the 
cheapest way to carry it on was through the existing connections, 
via the center C, which in time became the emporium whence the 




products of G and N were supplied to all the other countries, and 
whence G and N imported the assembled products of many lands. 

This may look like wasteful method with useless travel, but the 
movement of goods may be in such small quantities that it would 
not furnish sufficient cargo to justify sending a ship from G to N. 
Such roundabout commerce is taking place to-day and has been tak- 
ing place since commerce began. There are many places about the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea that within recent years had 
so little commerce and hence so little transport connection with each 
other that the most convenient way for a traveller or freight to get 
from one to the other was to go via Europe or the United States. 
This has even been true between the neighboring islands of Cuba 
and Jamaica or Cuba and Porto Rico. 

For C one may substitute, according to the period of which he 
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speaks, Venice, Bruges, Antwerp, Amsterdam, London, and to a 
lesser degree, New York. It will be observed that each of these 
cities was the metropolis of a dense industrial population and had 
important commercial activities of its own before it rose to the 
point of controlling the commerce of other countries. 

One of the changes in the world commerce of the past century 
has been the pronounced separation of ports into classes. One 
class is the raw material port, and another is the manufactured 
goods port. The two are steadily growing more distinct at the 
present time. This has resulted from the vast multiplication of 
commerce in bulk which multiplication is in turn the result of the 
numerous industrial changes of the past hundred years that have 
come from the application of steam and electricity to so many of 
man's activities. World commerce has been made over in more 
ways than mere vehicles and means of propulsion and management. 
Its commodities have come down from the small bulk and high 
value goods such as tea, silk, furs, spices and luxuries to the cheap 
and bulky raw materials — grain, lumber, petroleum, ore, and the 
coarser fibers. Spices have gone to the tenth place even in the 
exports of India, but we use more of them than ever. 

The filling of the channels of trade with the many bulky, cheap 
or perishable articles has produced new trade conditions with less 
dependence upon great ports and distributing centers. Cheap and 
bulky goods usually go to best advantage in full cargo lots, and as 
the vessel has to depend upon no other freight, it can load at any 
small port near the place of production. It is easy and profitable 
for a vessel to go to a small port of Florida or Georgia for a full 
cargo of phosphate or lumber, to a Chilean outport for nitrate of 
soda, to a West Indian outport for iron ore or bananas, to Cardiff, 
Wales, for coal, or to a convenient railway terminus in the Argen- 
tine Republic, for wheat. 

A railway, a pier, and suitable warehouses may enable a small 
town to export raw material in bulk. The raw material port there- 
fore may be, and usually is, a small port. 

These goods may also be imported by a small port for use in 
local industries that do not require a large population for the manu- 
facture and distribution of the products. 

It may therefore be stated that trade in raw materials has a 
stronger tendency than manufactures to go direct rather than via 
intermediate ports and may often be exchanged between cities of 
small importance. In contrast to this, it is only a large city that 
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can import or export cargoes of highly manufactured goods. These 
articles are consumed in small quantities. Much choice is exercised 
in their selection and purchase by the consumer. The retail dealer 
must exercise similar care and discretion in the selection of his 
stock. He can do this best in a great wholesale market where he 
can go from place to place and take advantage of the competition 
and stock of many wholesale merchants. This is to be found only 
in a great city. This gives the city holding the trade in manu- 
factured goods the conservative force that comes of its being known 
as a market. The trade in manufactured goods therefore continues 
to cling to the older distributing centers long after it is possible to 
make direct shipments. 

The 19th century development has been not so much a revolution 
as a new growth. The old commerce of 1800, the trade in manu- 
factures, spices and luxuries stays, much augmented, in the old 
centers, and the new commerce, in bulky raw materials, goes directly 
between small ports. This gives to the trade of almost all ports a 
one-sided characteristic which has a profound influence upon the 
ocean carrying trade. The greater number of the world's ports are 
either importing or exporting ports, but rarely are both of these 
activities centered in one port in anything like equal amounts. This 
is shown by an examination of this table which shows, for a recent 
year, the commerce of selected ports of the United States and United 
Kingdom, the value of imports and exports and the percentages that 
these bear to the whole movement of the nation. 
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New York and Boston, the leading Atlantic ports, adjacent to 
the greatest centers df population and manufacture are the cities 
with the oldest and best ocean connections. They are the leading 
ports of import and their percentages of imports exceed their export 
percentages. San Francisco, the old gateway for imports across 
the Pacific, has a still greater excess of imports and is in interesting 
contrast to the newer Puget Sound ports. The ports of the in- 
dustrially newer and less populous South show the trade in raw 
materials cut off from the trade in manufactured imports. At Balti- 
more the exports are already double the imports, and at New 
Orleans the same conditions are visible in exaggerated degree. At 
Galveston, the newest of American ports, the ratio of exports to 
imports has recently changed a little from a ratio of about IOO to I. 

In exporting manufactured goods, there is the same tendency to 
cling to the old and great port, although the tendency is here weaker 
than it is in the importing of similar goods. The conservative force 
is the fact that manufactures usually go in small shipments of which 
many are required to fill a single ship. Add to this the fact that the 
shipper of goods of this class wishes as fast, frequent and wide- 
reaching sailings as possible, and it is evident that he can only get 
what he needs by doing business through the largest accessible port. 

The United Kingdom, being a nation with import of raw materials 
and export of manufactures, thus reverses the commercial con- 
ditions of the United States. The table shows that her small ports 
reveal the same trade reversal, being importers of proportionately 
more goods than they export. Indeed, in several cases they export 
practically nothing and import considerable quantities of the raw 
products exported from the small ports of America. 

Another way of classifying this same division of traffic is to say 
that the raw material port is the tramp ship port and the manu- 
factured goods port is the line vessel port. 



THE POLYNESIAN WANDERINGS 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington has accepted for publi- 
cation, and will promptly put to press, a very considerable volume 
presenting the results of inquiry into the migration of the Polynes- 
ians into the central and eastern Pacific. This is "The Polynesian 
Wanderings: Traces of the migration deduced from an examina- 



